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Authority!” Such were the outcries of the 
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sons and daughters of the morning of our re- 
ligious Society, ina time of great religious 
unsettlement and havoc, when multitudes knew 
not which way to turn in the general political 
and religious break-up. But behold, a clear 
light and an empowering Life is lifted up in 
the midst of this mixture of ‘‘lo heres’’ and 
**lo theres;’’ and a George Fox stands forth 
prepared to own it and to voice it, and the 
secret verdict long forming in many hearts 
springs forth tosaluteit. This revived procla- 
mation of the inspeaking word of God as the 
holy witness of his Truth in man, is hailed as 
the dawn of the liberty of the Spirit, as against 
not only the license of the creature but the 
bondage of ecclesiastical substitutes. ‘‘Let 
nothing stand between thy soul and God, but 
his Christ speaking to thy condition,’’ was the 
key-note of that spiritual revival which, not in 
that age finished, is still marching on. 

What wonder if the advancing gospel plow 


throwing overboard of some things, yet the 
Lord rideth above the storm, and will bring 
the church to the desired haven, where truth- 
loving men will learn to replace things born of 
Truth, which they have mistakenly disowned. 
May they there adhere to what is the declared 
object of their quest,—a religion where the 
witness for Truth is in sole dominion, and no 
form but in the fresh movings of the life eter- 
nal formulating itself in deeds of blessing. 

Such seems to be the goal and the ideal of 
the iconoclasts of the more spiritual intent. 
True, there are others and ever have been, 
who are of the flesh, destructives of all re- 
ligions which do not accommodate the flesh as 
their Lord; but we deem that the present 
strike against husks of a far country at the 
table of the Spirit is in a movement groping 
upwards, counter to ‘‘the spirit of the beast 
which goeth downward to the earth.’’ 

While we are commending a more spiritual 
uplook and outlook in the trend of the modern 
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The Demand for the Immediate Life as the 
True Religion. 


That spiritual wave which carried on its 
crest George Fox and the early Friends, as 
heralds of the religion of spirit and of life to 
supersede of the religion of modes, formulas, 
and tradition, is still swelling and moving on 
through these times in a way that seems, to 
inspectors of the surface, a destructive up- 
heaval. Some things are indeed upheaved, 

ings destroyed. .. 
atethey foundations? ‘‘If the foundations be 
destroyed,’”’ we may well ask with alarm, 
“what shall the righteous do?’’ Foundations 
to some men’s religion may be destroyed, 
where their religion is founded on mere super- 
structures, built up in human language, dog- 
ma, modes, institutions, views, —things once 
doubtless helps, or even temporary essentials, 
but not fundamental and eternal essentials. 
There are religions based on means of grace, 
but vital religion is based on grace itself. 

Does not, however, the time have to come, 
when Truth must make a sifting of its own 
out from all effete rubbish, that the grains 
of pure truth may be cleared and preserved? 


a barren mountain of empty profession? or 
disrupts many a form of godliness that is de- 
void of its power? or that the wind of the 
Spirit, or the rain-floods of his Word should 
strip every sandy foundation of its buildings, 
and demonstrate which are founded on the 
Rock? ‘‘We beseech you that ye be not coon 
shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by 
spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us,”’ 
says an apostle of the word; and ‘‘let no man 
deceive you by any means; for that day (of 
Christ) shall not come, except there come a 
falling away first, and that man of sin be re- 
vealed, the son of perdition; who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, 
or that is worshipped; so that he as God sitteth 
in the temple of God, showing himself that he 
is God.”” But him ‘‘the Lord shall destroy by 
the brightness of his coming.’’ 
No new gospel do we hail, but a clearing of 
the old, which is ever new, that which was 
from the beginning. We rather see in all these 
rumblings presages of an advancing revival, 
slow and sure, and not without many a con- 
vulsion in the air as the prince of its power 
dies hard. It is easy, till we see the end, to 
call the throes of this revival among men irre- 
ligion, when they are minded to cast off, not 
the foundation-life, but things which to them 
are accretions, no longer ministering the life 
to them. Much as we regret an apparent 


accompanying human fads, fancies, inconsis- 
tencies, denials of some things held as precious 
by us, or skeptical] tares following in the wake 
of the Sower sowing the Word. But we hope 
it is given to see beyond and amid the elec- 
trical disturbances in the spiritual atmosphere, 
signs of a fresh and winning struggle of that 
which is bo n of the spirit against that which 
is born of the flesh. These lively signs of the 
Adversary awakening against his antagonist 
in Christ,—the wars and rumors of wars, the 
discoveries of what is called a remarkable 
‘*slump in conscience’’ here and there; of 
‘*the acuteness of the pocket-nerve’’ in busi- 
ness, in churches and in nations; the anxiety to 
discover the right place of the Scriptures under 
the Divine authority; the rebellion against 
mere dogma, whether time-honored or in high 
places on earth, as the justification for hold- 
ing to religious teachings; the disposition to 
drag to light concealed frauds everywhere, 
the growing protest of the human mind against 
war;—all this betokens a lively sense now 
stirred up in the warfare of good and evil, and 
aprecursor of the religion of Christ the Word, 
the Truth, the Love, the Life of life and the 
death of Death, ‘‘to whom every knee shall 
bow and every tongue confess.’’ Amidst it all 
no one discovers any ‘‘other Name given under 
heaven, or among men whereby we must be 
saved.”’ If there be war not carnal on earth 


of the earth but of heavenly things also, for 
any Worse purpose than that the things which 
cannot be shaken may remain? 

That many in this modern upheaval of the 
billows may be submerged, or make shipwreck 
of their faith, we cannot doubt. But theirs 
isthe faith that is marked for shipwreck, so 
long as it stands in means or products only, 
and not in the living spirit of Truth itself. 
“And the fire shall try every man’s work’’ and 
faith, ‘of what sort it is.’’ 

“Truth is breaking forth!’ ‘‘The true light 
tow shineth!”’ ‘‘The foundation of God is re- 
Yealed, and standeth sure!’’ ‘‘The true and 
holy witness is now discovered as our living 
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between all such conflicting principles of good 
and evil, it is the promised war of the sword 
of the Spirit which He said He would send, un- 
til evil shall be overcome with good. 

The general outlook discernible in the signs 
of the times, is that the people, tired of so 
many spurious claims and dead details of the 
professing church,—first things put second 
and second things first, and broken cisterns 
that can hold no water of life,—are like the 
young lions which ‘‘roar and suffer hunger, 
and seek their meat from God’’ and from none 
other. Nothing will satisfy now, but the wit- 
ness of the Spirit of Truth manifest in their 
hearts the living word of God. 

There was a regiment once called out to 
stand in the vanguard of the church militant 
for this self same thing. And there it stood 
well, and it ran well for a season, to demon- 
strate the vitality and authority of God in 
Christ voicing himself directly by his Spirit 
to the souls and consciences of men as indi- 
viduals. So He, through them hearing his 
voice, might operate as head over all things 
to his congregation and people. 

The times again call loudly for the warfare 
of such a regiment,—our present Society, if 
it is the legitimate successor of that regi- 
ment; another, if its baptism in the immediate 
Spirit is found deeper and truer. We are not 
anxious by whom the Lord should send as van- 
guard for the new epoch of faith to the com- 
pany among men who are gazing steadfastly 
and hungrily into heaven. He will send by 
whom He will send. But if among us there 
be a remnant preserved who have not left our 
first love and life, called to stand as ambassa- 
dors of the immediate Spirit in testimony of 
his immediateness, as those having authority 
and not with mere quotations as the scribes, 
in the newness of the Spirit and not in the old- 
ness of the letter, we ought to be thankful to 
find a share still committed to us, in show- 
ing to the revived demand among the people 
for the immediate Life as the one religion, its 
true Source of satisfaction. ‘‘He that hath 
the Son hath life, and he that hath not the 
Son of God hath not Life.’’ ‘‘If by the Spirit 
we live, by the Spirit let us also walk.” 

In these remarks no claim has been put in 
as to what secondary views, tenets or testi- 
monies the practice of the Divine life and 
presence should lead others into. So only that 
the witness of his Spirit is waited on and con- 
formed to, we can trust for all faithful results 
in views, doctrines, and embracing of Scrip- 
ture truth. But the greatest thing to be de- 
sired is the people’s immediate communion with 
God as the source of their religious life. The 
tidings that such immediate intercourse is for 
them, is yet news to multitudes. But we can- 
not help them to believe our report, unless 
ourselves imbued with the heavenly savor of 
the same intercourse, 
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AS DYING, AND BEHOLD WE LIVE * 
Oh, Do not weep! I am not dead by dying. 

A blessed, endless life has dawned for me. 
Be comforted, my dear one! Cease thy crying; 

Thou wouldst rejoice, couldst thou my glory see. 
Here dwelleth peace. Here shines eternal light. 
No more the darkness falls, no more the night. 

O, do not weep! 


Oh, do not weep! Why should I longer tarry 

In darksome land, where death and sin affright? 
A nobler prize in this blest home I carry. 

My palm is green. I wear the robes of light. 
Why should thy tears bedew the grave-yard sod? 
Mine eyes behold with Joy the face of God. 

O, do not weep! 


Oh, do not weep! See how the years are fleeting; 

Soon will thine Angel bring thee also o’er; 
Among the blessed will I give thee greeting, 

Forever mine, where death can part no more. 
Then raise thy tearful eyes from graveyard sod; 
O, dearest, trustful, lift thine eyes to God. 

O, do not weep! 
—MADAM HENSELL, 1847. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Divinely Required to Give up Tobacco. 


In the continued *‘Anecdotes of Friends,’’ 
THE FRIEND of Seventh Month 8th contains an 
account of the experience of Mildred Ratcliffe, 
a minister of Virginia, a century ago, in re- 
linquishing the practice of smoking—a thing, 
as stated, “very common in those days for men 
and women to indulge in.’’ The late John S. 
Stokes, at one time publisher of THE FRIenp, 
and my esteemed relative, Charles L. Willits, 
of Haddonfield, both rather portly men, are re- 
membered as being seen in summer days, under 
the primitive growth of cedar trees by my 
father’s cottage at Atlantic City, taking a 
quiet smoke. They believed that the practice 
was conducive to flesh reduction. They both, 
nevertheless, became uneasy as to continuing 
in the habit, and for awhile C. L. W. indulged 
it in the privacy of his own home only, reduc- 
ing the regimen to the half of acigar. Event- 
ually he did not feel satisfied at this com- 
promise, and with his friend, J. S. Stokes, quit 
the practice entirely. It was about this time 
that the manufacture and use of the cigarette 
began to develop, so that the argument to 
‘‘break off for the boys’ sake’’ became a power- 
ful one. 


The minute book of Hardshaw, Lancashire, 
Monthly Meeting, under date of fourteenth of 
Fourth Month, 1691, contains the following: 
‘*It being considered that the too frequent use 
of Smoking Tobacco is inconsistent with friends’ 
holy profession, it is desired that such as have 
occasion to make use thereof take it privately, 
neither too publicly in their own houses, nor 
by the highways, streets, or in alehouses or 
elsewhere, tending to the abetting the common 
excess.”} It is evident, however, that such an 
one as Mildred Ratcliffe, having been favored 
with a heavenly vision of her pathway of safety 
in this regard, would not have been satisfied 
merely with abstention for the sake of example. 
It is remembered by the writer, that, meeting 
one evening, some thirty years ago, the late 
A. A. Reincke, bishop of the Moravian Church, 
and some reference being made to the subject 


* This poem was found copied on the back leaf of Levi 
R. Cowperthwaite's Bible. 

{Cited in The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society 
(London), Fourth Month, 1905. 
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of the use of tobacco, he remarked that while 
he did not know that his smoking of former 
years had done him any harm, yet he felt it 
was best for the sake of his only son that he 
should give up the practice. He was wel] 
aware that he could convey to his son no cer. 
tificate of safe conduct in this direction, no 
voucher that—irrespective of what the habit 
might cost another in money and health—it 
might not operate as a self-satisfying sedative 
that should be opposed to his soul’s best ip. 
terests and safety. Doubtless there was re. 
membered that cautionary word of Paul to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. viii: 9), ‘‘Take heed lest 
by any means this liberty of yours becomea 
stumbling block to them that are weak.” * 


In the account of his temptations and strug. 
gles, ‘‘Jerry’’ McAuley says: ‘‘I resolved to 
give up tobacco, went into a Christian family 
who found employment for me, and I gave 
myself wholly toGod. And here let me saya 
word about tobacco. I consider it a great 
stumbling-block in any Christian’s life; but 
when a man has had an appetite for liquor and 
is trying to keep from drinking, the use of 
tobacco is positively fatal. It will surely 
bring him back to his cups. If 1 had given 
it up when I gave up rum, I believe I should 
have had none of those fearful falls which | 
have described. I was led at last by the grace 
of God to do the clean thing— to give wp 
every sinful habit, and from that time Jesus 
has kept me.”’ 


At the recent annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Christian Association held in Chicago,a 
certain Thomas Mackey, rescued from a lifeof 
gross wickedness, mentioned some incidents 
of his personal experience. He was born in 
Ohio in 1854, was a prosperous business man 
in the city of Detroit, but, coming to Chicago, 
committed a crime while under the influence of 
liquor. He then followed the trade of car- 
pentering, and, notwithstanding his bad repu 
tation, was admitted to a lodge of Odd Fellows. 
He continued, however, to sink lower and 
lower, and one day while intoxicated, on State 
Street, tried to kill his wife. Going to a low 
saloon, and overcome with remorse, he deter- 
mined to take his life, purchasing with his 
last five cents some poison for that purpose. 
As he again started down the street, thus de- 
termined, he met a man (whom he speaks of 
as a ‘‘real Christian’) who stopped him and 
turned him into the old Pacific Garden Mission. 
‘But the mission could not save me,’’ he went 


on to say ‘‘nor the preacher, nor prayer, nor 


the [Bible]—it was Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, that met the condition. I was first com 
victed of sin by the Holy Ghost, and then it 
was easy to save me from the lodge, whiskey, 


*Since the above was written, a paper received from 
Tunbridge Wells, England, tells of a large gathering df 
scholars and their friends for a distribution of prizes, 
whereat a clergyman made the startling avowal, “We 
have four or five boys in this parish who are dying from 
the effects of cigarette smoking too early in life.” One 
who signs himself, “A Youth who does not smoke,” com 
menting on the foregoing statement, remarks: “ It seem® 
that the Church Lads’ Brigade, and other organizations 
of that kind, tend to increase rather than to lessen the 
evil, for, following the example set by their officers, the 
members enter and leave the headquarters, smoking cig: 
arettes, and nothing is said. I appeal to my fellows # 
forego what pleasure there is in the habit, that by thelt 
example their weaker brethren may be influenced and 
to see their folly.” 
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tobacco. I chewed tobacco for thirty years. 
[ have not chewed any since. I have some- 
thing better than that. When I had slept off 
the effects of the liquor I went to my home. 
[went to a broken-hearted wife—she is here 
with me this afternoon; there are marks on 
her body that she will carry to her grave be- 
cause Of an ungodly, sinful man; but when I 
went in that night I said: ‘Wife, by the help 
of God, and words of this book, I am going to 
bea better man.’ And then my wife said— 
‘Tom, let us pray’—the first time in seventeen 
years that we had any use for prayer 

Get a man to accept Jesus, and the lodge will 
gowith all the rest of the works of the devil.’’ 


If I have adduced somewhat at length the 
testimony of the foregoing witness, widening 
its scope so as to admit what he says of the 
secret lodge, it may be added that the com- 
panionship, the good fellowship, of the lodge 
is apt to be stimulative of the smoking habit. 
When Thomas Mackey was drawn up out of the 
dregs by the Holy Spirit, and found that his 
feet were indeed firmly planted upon the King’s 
highway, he saw that he had something better 
and more pressing to attend to than sitting 
behind a tiled door, through which only the 
password initiate might enter. A great thing 
it is to lay hold of the requirements of the 
Gospel and to go on in the heavenly walk, with 
simplicity. When the warlike Namaqua chief, 
Titus Afrikaner, the friend of the missionary 
Moffat, was converted, he did with tobacco 
in his way, as did McAuley and Mackey. 
“Bowed under the convictions of the Holy 
Spirit, [he] confessed his sins, went to his 
garden, pulled up the dekka which he formerly 
smoked, and stamped its seed into the ground 
where he knew it would not vegetate.’’ So 
he did with the honey beer which had made 
him drunk, breaking the vessel which contained 
it. The lesson is one of simple, child-like 
obedience. Said Evan Roberts, the Welsh 
preacher, in concluding a general message 
which he put forth a little while ago: ‘‘Thous- 
ands upon thousands will do more than we have 
accomplished as God gives them power. This 
is my earnest faith, if the churches will but 
learn the great lesson of obedience to the voice 
the Holy Spirit. Obedience ' Obedience!’ 


I do not feel that I can leave this subject 
without calling attention to the fact of the 
constant temptation menacing our city school 
boys to take up with the tobacco habit. The 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia, in a recent report covering the results 
of a general inquiry made through the princi- 
pals of all the schools, has ascertained how 
many thousands of the pupils are given to the 
practice of smoking cigarettes, and what are 
its deteriorating effects, mentally, socially and 
morally. A further inquiry, however, would 
show, that in all the school districts, but par- 
ticularly in the thickly built parts of the city, 
ae stores for the sale of cigars, cigarettes 
and other manufactures of tobacco, and, along 
with these, trashy and demoralizing papers 
and pictures. A little stationery, mostly pens, 
8 sold as a lure to the school children, the 
title of a favorite make of pens being conspic- 
Wusly displayed on the show windows. This 
seems somewhat akin to a slaughter of the 
veniles, and ought early to claim the atten- 
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tion of the newly-constituted Board of Educa- 
tion. There may be those among our own 
membership who can assist in some plan of 
relief. 

JosIAH W. LEEDs. 


How Mother Managed. 


You see how it is, my dear,’’ he said, taking 
her soft hand, which had never done very hard 
work, and patting it reassuringly. ‘‘I’m poor, 
only a thousand a year, dear, and we shall 
have a struggle to get along at first—’’ 

“*I don’t mind that in the least,’’ she in- 
terrupted stoutly. ‘‘And,’’ he continued, 
“‘we shall have to come down to strict econ- 
omy. But if you could only manage as my 
mother does, we shall pull through nicely.’’ 

‘*And how does your mother manage, dear?’’ 
she asked, smiling at the notion of a mother- 
in-law cropping out already. 

**I don’t know,’’ replied the lover, but she 
always manages to have everything neat and 
cheerful, and something delicious to eat—and 
she does it all herself you know. So that we 
always get along beautifully, and make both 
ends meet, and father and I still have plenty 
of spending money. You see, when a woman 
is always hiring her laundry work done, and 
her gowns and bonnets made, and her scrub- 
bing and stove blacking done, and all that sort 
of thing—why, it just walks into a man’s in- 
come and takes his breath away.’’ The young 
woman looked for a moment as if her breath 
was taken away; but she wisely concealed her 
dismay, and being one of the stout-hearted of 
the earth, she determined to learn a few things 
of John’s mother and so went to her house 
for a long visit the very next day. Upon the 
termination of this visit, one morning John 
received, to his amazement, a little package 
containing his engagement ring, accompanied 
by the following letter: 

**T have learned how your mother ‘manages,’ 
and I am going to explain it to you, since you 
confessed you didn’t know. I find that she is 
a wife, a mother, a housekeeper, a business 
manager, a hired girl, a laundress, a seam- 
stress, a mender and patcher, a dairy maid, 
a cook, a nurse, a kitchen gardener, and a 
general slave for a family of five. She works 
from five in the morning until ten at night; 
and I almost wept when I kissed her hand— 
it was so hard and wrinkled, and corded, and 
unkissed! When I saw her polishing the stoves, 
carrying big buckets of water and great arm- 
fuls of wood, | asked her why John didn’t do 
such things for her. ‘John!’ she replied, 
‘John!’—and she sat down with a perfectly 
dazed look, as if I had asked her something 
positively impossible. ‘Why—John’— she said, 
in a trembling, bewildered way, ‘he works in 
the office from nine until five, you know, and 
when he comes home he is very tired; or else 
—or else he goes down town.’ Now, I have 
become strongly imbued with the conviction 
that I do not care to be so good a ‘manager’ 
as your mother. If the wife must do all sorts 
of drudgery so must the husband; if she must 
cook, he must carry the water; if she must 
make butter, he must milk the cows. You 
have allowed your mother to do everything, 
and all that you have to say of her is that she 
is an excellent ‘manager.’ I do not care for 
such a reputation, unless my husband earns 
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consideration for your mother, I am quite 
sure you are not the man! thought you were, 
or one whom I would care to marry. As the 
son is, the husband is, is a safe and happy 
rule to follow.” 

So the letter closed, and John pondered, 
and he is pondering yet.— Quoted in Christian 
Instructor. 


A Hymn by John Hay. 


[The Christian Advocate states that the late 
Charles S. Robinson had written to John Hay, 
who was then a lawyer and author, asking for 
the history of a certain hymn on Sinai and 
Calvary which he wished to put in the collec- 
tion called Laudes Domini. The following 
reply was received: “I wrote the hymn several 
years ago because I felt like it. I can say 
nothing more intelligible than that.’’] 


“SINAI AND CALVARY. 


“From Sinai’s cloud of darkness 
The vivid lightnings play, 

They serve the God of vengeance, 
The Lord who shall repay. 

Each fault must bring its penance, 
Each sin the avenging blade; 

For God upholds in justice 
The laws that He hath made. 


“But Calvary stands to ransom 
The earth from utter loss, 

In shade than light more glorious, 
The shadow of the Cross. 

To heal a sick world’s trouble, 
To soothe its woe and pain, 

On Calvary’s sacred summit 
The Paschal Lamb was slain. 


“The boundless might of heaven 
Its law in mercy furled, 

As once the bow of promise 
O'erarched a drowning world. 

The law said—As you keep me 
It shall be done to you; 

But Calvary prays—Forgive them, 
They know not what they do. 


“ Almighty God! direct us 
To keep Thy perfect Law! 
O blessed Saviour, help us 
Nearer to Thee to draw; 
Let Sinai’s thunders aid us 
To guard our feet from sin, 
And Calvary’s light inspire us 
The love of God to win.” 


—Published in Laudes Domini, 1892. 


“Ir children, and young people must be 
left to themselves, and not be admonished, 
exhorted and restrained from the evils and 
vanities of the world, then why did Moses 
and the prophets, and apostles, who were sent 
by God, exhort people to train up their chil- 
dren in the fear of the Lord, and to teach 
them his law while they were young, that they 
might not depart from it when they were old. 
And if they did not, the Lord judged them for 
it, as ye may read in the Scriptures of truth. 
If they must be left to themselves, and not 
restrained from evil, how came it to pass 
that Eli lost his life, his priesthood, and the 
ark of God for not restraining his children 
from evil. Therefore consider, you that pro- 
fess the new covenant of the Spirit, what care 
lies upon you in your families, of teaching 
and instructing your servants and children, 
and also to bring them to the spirit of cir- 


the name also; and judging from your lack of | cumcision.’’ (1686.) 
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the account of John Murray. Thomas Eddy, 
Jr., was also much engaged in the same public 
works as well as in abolitionary interests and 
**the help of prisoners in leaving jail,” &c. 
He was called the ‘‘Howard” of America. He 
was the first to propose a separation of rooms 
for insane prisoners. 

Friends have labored for many years as mis- 
sionaries to prisoners and done much for the 
improvement of their condition in every way. 

The first change in the treatment of the in- 
sane was due to English Friends, but was early 
brought to this country, and the Retreat at 
Frankfort near Philadelphia, has long been a 
blessing to many. 

The incidents which we have been consider- 
ing are of historic interest. To us of Quaker 
heredity they have an added ancestral charm. 

But I have not asked your attention for pur- 
poses of intellectual entertainment. These 
things are only of moral import as they furnish 
incentive and impulse for our own future ac- 
tivity. The cause of the Indian is still at our 
door. 

Socialism calls attention to a slavery of sup- 
pressed classes, as real as was formerly that 
of the African race. 

Civic duties were never more imperative. 

The poor ye have always with you. 

The victims of intemperance are still en- 
chained, and the army of toilers for their de- 
liverance claims our help. 

Let none of us be moral aristocrats, lux- 
uriously enjoying the spiritual estates accumu- 
lated by our forefathers; nor moral paupers 
living from hand to mouth upon the spiritual 
earnings of our neighbors. 


Cheating at School. 

When I was a boy in the High School, a few 
boys in the class devised a labor-saving plan 
which seemed to them admirable. One who 
found mathematics easy but languages difficult, 
performed the problems in Algebra, and gave 
a copy to the others; another wrote the Ger- 
man exercises, which the others obtained by 
like easy effort. 

Qur German teacher occasionally sent the 
pupils to the blackboard to write out sentences 
which they had translated into German in order 
that difficulties might be discovered and ex- 
plained to the whole class. On one occasion 
a boy belonging to this little circle of ‘‘crib- 
bers’’ was called to the blackboard and wrote 
out a sentence in which occurred the German 
word zwar, meaning truly; but as the word was 
new to the class, not having occurred in our 
previous exercises, the boy confused it with 
a familiar word and wrote zwei, meaning two, 
and spoiling the sense of the phrase. The 
teacher looked at the blackboard and then at 
the boy and remarked: 

“*You copied it wrong.’’ 

“What, sir?’’ 

‘*You copied it wrong,’’ repeated the teach- 
er. ‘‘You may sit down,’’ and the boy did, 
amid the laughter of his mates, while the 
teacher went on in tones that sobered us, some- 
what as follows. 

‘**T suppose you thought that I would never 
know the difference, if you copied your work; 
but a teacher can tell as soon as a boy takes 
up the chalk to write, whether that boy has 
done the work or whether someone else has 
done it for him—even though he may not 


always think it is best to call him to account. 
Some of you boys think that you gain some 
credit by copying the work of another. But 
when I see a boy write a perfect sentence on 
the board when his work through the year has 
shown that he could not write such a sentence 
correctly, I know the boy is cheating. He 
can’t hide it. On the other hand, when I see 
a boy go to the board and make an honest mis- 
take, one that with his present knowledge is 
quite excusable, I am pleased, —not on account 
of the mistake, but because I know the boy has 
done honest work, and will profit by that mis- 
take, and probably not make it again. So re- 
member, boys, it is not me that you are cheat- 
ing, but yourselves, when you copy from others’ 
work.”’ 

A story in the ‘‘ Little Chronicle’’ points the 
same moral, and is worth a reading, not only 
by young people who are nearing the end of 
their school days, but by those who are just 
entering upon them. 

Professor Lewis, the instructor in English 
at the Glencoe Academy, had sent for Harriet 
Blaney, a member of the graduating class. She 
entered his study rather nervously, and stood 
before him in a shrinking attitude. 

‘*Sit down, Miss Blaney,’’ he said, kindly. 
‘**T wish to have a little talk with you about 
your thesis.’’ 

Harriet seated herself on the edge of a chair, 
and waited with flushing cheeks for his next 
remark. 

‘It is a remarkably good essay. In fact 
it is so much better than anything you have 
done before, and so different in character, that 
I am troubled about it.’’ 

Professor Lewis paused for a moment, but 
Harriet did not speak, and he continued: 

“*If you have been capable of such work as 
this during your course at the school, you 
have done yourself a great injustice by hand- 
ing in greatly inferior work. I have always 
thought that you were one of those people who 
have especial difficulty in expressing them- 
selves in writing, and in marking your themes 
I have made allowances for what [ believed was 
a natural disability, that you were earnestly 
laboring to overcome. But your graduating 
essay shows such facility in expression and such 
abundance of ideas, that I feel that I ought 
to revise the markings on your previous com- 
positions, which must have been done very care- 
lessly. Of course, if I should do that your 
averages would be so greatly lowered that 
graduation would not be possible. It is a very 
unusual and a very trying case.” Professor 
Lewis sighed, and Harriet echoed that sigh 
with one that was almost a groan. 

‘*Not graduate with my class!’’ she gasped. 
‘‘Oh, that would be a dreadful disgrace.’’ 

“*Yet I know of a greater,’’ sighed the pro- 
fessor again. ‘‘Dishonor is worse than fail- 
ure.”’ 

Then the tears that had been suffusing 
Harriet’s eyes overflowed. 

**T see that I don’t have to tell you that I 
didn’t write that thesis,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘It is 
just as you say, it seems impossible for me to 
express myself in writing, and the thought of 
the thesis became such a bugbear to me that 
I asked a friend of mine at home to write it 
for me. I told her that I would do something 
for her in return, and it didn’t seem so very 
wrong.’’ 


“Yet it was very dishonest, and had I not 
detected the deception a great injustice would 
have been done to your classmates, because it 
is so much better than any that they have 
written that it would have received the highest 
mark, and you would have had the honor of 
reading it. You know only the two best ones 
are to be read.”’ 

**T realize now how wrong it was, and ’m— 
I’m much obliged to you for making me see it,” 
said Harriet, hesitatingly. ‘‘I suppose I can’t 
graduate now,’’ she went on with an effort to 
maintain her composure. 

**Graduate! Why, of course you will! You 
still have two weeks before commencement to 
devote to a thesis, and I am sure that you will 
write something that will do vs both credit,” 

Although Harriet’s essay was not one of 
those which were chosen to be read at the 
graduating exercises, Professor Lewis told her 
in a little note, which she prizes as one of her 
greatest treasures, that there was no work 
done by any member of her class that gave him 
more pleasure and satisfaction than did her 
thesis, which shuwed earnest thought and 
honest endeavor to do the best work she was 
capable of doing.—Common People. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


“Lecturing on Quakerism,” says the London 
Friend, “ will not recover the lost ground. It is 
rather by making our meetings for worship a power 
in the land, by the real Presence in our midst, that 
those meetings will become a magnet to attract 
the weary in heart, and bring them face to face 
with the living God. 


The Toronto Globe reports the holding of the s0- 
called Hicksite Yearly Meeting in the “ Orthodox” 
Friends’ Meeting-house at Newmarket, Ontario, 
On First-day both divisions met together in the 
same building, the former holding meeting in their 
way in the morning and afternoon, and the latter 
conducting it in their usual way in the evening. 


“The will for the deed” was doubtless kindly 
taken by many of the readers of a tribute of e 
teem intended for our beloved Friend, Mary R, 
HAINES, in our recent number 4. But the writer, 
at his long distance from the city, had no oppor- 
tunity previous to the final printing to erase a sim 
ple word “and,” which confused the whole lat 
guage. 


Sarah E. Hallock, a minister, and Freelove Pyle, 
an elder of Jacksonville, N. Y., are in England 
with certificates from the body in North Carolina 
with which London Yearly Meeting is not in cor 
respondence. They attended several meetings ia 
Lancashire and at Fritchley, and reached Londoa 
in time for the Quarterly Meeting on the 4th, since 
which time they have been engaged in service it 
London and district. Their presence has been a 
ceptable to Friends, and their words have beet 
felt to come with helpful power. We have recog 
nized once more the evils of Separation, and that 
acceptable service could not be officially recognized 
—Taken from the British Friend, Seventh Mo., 190. 


Notes in General. 


The Chinese officials in the province of Hunst 
are planning to send three men to Japan to study 
Christianity. 


A Buddhist newspaper, Kyokuai Jiji, says, “Ne 
merically speaking, Buddhism far outranks Chrit 
tianity; but by reason of actual work accompli 
the balance of power is in favor of Christianity. 
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bill conferring upon some branch of the executive govern- 
ment the power of effective action to remedy the abuses 
in connection with railway transportation. But in the 
end, and in my judgment at a time not very far off, we 
shall have to, or at least we shall find that we ought to, 
take further action as regards all corporations doing in- 
terstate business. The enormous increase in inter- 
state trade, resulting from the industrial development of 
the last quarter of a century, makes it proper that the 
Federal Government should, so far as may be necessary 
to carry into effect its national policy, assume a degree 
of administrative control of these great corporations.” 

Efforts have been made for years by the Department 
of Agriculture, to find plants which will thrive upon the 
arid portions of the United States, known as the Ameri- 
can desert. M. A. Carleton connected with that depart- 
ment has lately said “No year goes by that does not find 
some one or two entirely new varieties or species of plant 
of wonderful drouth resistance. Macaroni wheat will 
grow with ten inches of rainfall and yield fifteen bushels 
to the acre, where ordinary wheat is an absolute failure. 
We are constantly finding new grains and forage plants 
in the Caucasus, in Algeria, in Turkestan, and in other 
dry countries, which will bring under cultivation amazing 
areas of the Great American Desert now looked upon as 
absolutely unfit for agriculture.” 

FoREIGN.—The character of the new popular assembly 
which it appears likely may soon be established in Russia, 
is stated to be in principle a deliberate and a consulta- 
tive body for the discussion of measures laid before it by 
the Emperor or his Ministers. It will have the power to 
force the withdrawal of ministerial propositions by a two- 
thirds vote, which gives it at least a negative control over 
legislation. It will be a large body, probably of over 500 
members, chosen by a system of indirect elections, and 
the first session, it is understood, will be held in Novem- 
ber. The elections will take place in October. This as- 
sembly will be the first gathering together of the repre- 
sentatives of the Muscovite people since Emperor Alexis 
Michaelovitch, the second of the Romanoffs, summoned 
the last Zemsky Sobor in the seventeenth century. 

A despatch from Honningsvaag, Norway, says: The 
Arctic steamship TerraNova, which went to the relief of 
the Fiala-Ziegler polar expedition, has rescued Anthony 
Fiala and all the others connected with the expedition, 
with the exception of one Norwegian seaman, who died 
from natural causes. The ship America, which took out 
the expedition, was crushed in the iceearly in the winter 
1903-04 and lost, with a large part of her coal and pro- 
visions. The thirty-seven members of the expedition who 
returned to safety are all in good health, despite their 
deprivations and trying experiences and their prolonged 
imprisonment in the Arctic, the expedition having been 
severed from all communication with the outside world 
since Seventh Month, 1903. 

Saghalin Island which has lately been taken by the 
Japanese has been for some years past a Russian penal 
colony, where desperate Russian prisoners have been 
sent. It is said that these prisoners will probably be 
taken to the coast of Siberia, and there delivered up to 
the Russian authorities. 

A despatch from Christiania in Norway says: The Nor- 
wegian people, in a referendum taken to-day pronounced 
in favor of the dissolution of the union with Sweden with 
remarkable, though not unexpected, unanimity. Of 450,- 
000 voters, 320,000 cast ballots. 

A French fleet consisting of eighteen war vessels has 
lately visited the English coast, and has received a cor- 
dial welcome from the King, and also from the people. 

Experts calculate that Irish bogs are capable of turn- 
ing out 50,000,000 tons of fuel per year, and if this were 
sold at the moderate figure of $1.25 per ton it would 
bring in $62,500,000 a year. 

It is said that the Canadian Government has checked 
Chinese emigration into the Dominion by raising the tax 
on arrivals from one to five dollars. It has been found 
that this action has resulted in an almost total exclusion 
of the Chinese. 

The yellow fever is reported to exist in Vera Cruz and 
other points in Mexico; in Hondurus; Guatemala; and on 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

The Postoffice department has issued an order suspend- 
ing the dispatch of mails via New Orleans for the canal 
zone, Cuba and the Panama Republic, pending the quaran- 
tine restrictions. 

The Manx Language Society, to carry out its purpose 
of preserving the languages of the Isle of Man, it is said 
will send a phonograph to different parts of the island, 
and old men, whose accent. s pure, will speak into the 
receiver passages from the Scriptures, folklore stories, 
idiomatic sentences and proverbs. 

A dispatch from Shanghai of the 7th says: The boy- 
cott on American goods is becoming so burdensom to the 
trade of all nations that the General Chamber of Com- 








merce has telegraphed to the dean of the diplomatic body 
at Pekin and the China Association to the British Minis- 
ter, asking them to endeavor to persuade the Chinese 
Foreign Office to prevent further injury. 

A dispatch from Yokohama of the same date says: 
Chinese here have agreed not to deal in American goods, 
not to ship goods on any American steamship, especially 
the Pacific Mail Company's steamship China, and to pun- 
nish any Chinese dealing in American goods through 
others. Also not to deal with American banks and in- 
surance companies. Chinese convicted of contravening 
this agreement will be heavily fined. 

A recent dispatch from Chicago says: Chicago assumes 
the blame for causing the boycott upon American goods 
now in progress at Shanghai, Hongkong, Canton and other 
Chinese ports. Last fall three Chicago Chinese of wealth 
were barred from bringing in their wives to the United 
States, whereat there was great indignation among their 
countrymen. The first assessment made to meet the 
expenses of bringing conditions to the attention of the 
Pekin Government were levied in Chicago. From this 
centre the movement spread in all directions. The State 
Department officials at Washington say that they can do 
nothing at present to ameliorate the situation, which al- 
ready has been brought to the attention of the Chinese 
Government by Minister Rockhill, and it is probable that 
only the successful negotiation of a treaty more liberal 
in terms in the matter of the admission of Chinese mer- 
chants and students to the United States will serve to 
check the anti-American movement. 

In a recent address at Manila, Secretary Taft thus al- 
luded to the policy of the present administration towards 
the Philippines: 

“The American people are divided upon the question I 
am to discuss into three parties. 

“There is a considerable number who have the real im- 
perialistic idea of extending the influence of America, by 
purchase and conquest, into the Orient. 

“There is a second party, and this is much the largest, 
who regard our taking over the islands from Spain with the 
greatest reluctance, and who would have been gratified in 
the extreme if the assumption of the burden could have 
been avoided. They have come to the conclusion that, 
however reluctant they were to accept the fate thrown 
upon them, it is their duty to meet the responsibilities 
thrust upon them with cheerfulness. They believe they 
have become the protectore of the whole Filipino people. 

“There is a third party which favors giving the islands 
immediate independence. This third party has been twice 
defeated in an election on that issue. 

“The second party has for its chief exponent President 
Roosevelt. He believes that it is the duty of the United 
States to prepare the Filipinos for self-government This 
will require a year or probably longer.” 
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Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 79. 


Margaret S. Thorp, Del.; Charity Baldwin, Pa.; 
Aaron P. Dewees, Frankford; Mary Tatum Evans, 
N. J.; Dallas Reeve, N. J.; Milton Stanley, Ag’t, 
Ind., $12 for Richard S. Ashton, Joel Newlin, 
Albert Maxwell, Arthur B. Maxwell, Edward Max- 
well and John L. Harvey; B. V. Stanley, Ag’t Ia., 
$17 for Wm. E. Bundy, Wm. G. Coppock, Ben. H. 
Coppock, Samuel Embree, Joshua W. Smith Bar- 
clay Smith, Thomas D. Yocum, Zaccheus Test and 
Wilson Hodgin, $1; Wm. L. Bailey, Ag’t, Pa., $16 
for Phebe A. Batting, David Cope, T. Clarkson 
Eldridge, A. S. Entriken, Jane M. Cope, Ralston 
R. Hoopes, Deborah C. Smedley and Edward 
Savery; Elizabeth D. Meredith, Pa.; Anna Pan- 
coast, Pa.; David Brinton, Pa.; Matilda M. John, 
Ia.; Wm. L. Bailey, Ag’t, Pa., $12 for Edward Brin- 
ton, Roland Smedley, Susanna F. Sharpless, Wm. 
T. Sharpless, M. D., Thos. Sharpless and Isaac 
Sharpless; Samuel T. Haight, Ag’t, Canada, $22 
for Joseph H. Clayton, Catharine Hall, Anna H. 
Moore, Henry S. Moore, George Pollard, Joseph 
G. Pollard, Albert Pollard, Mary Ann Treffry, Han- 
nah J. Starr, Joshua Waring and Edward Waring; 
Mary Ann Jones for Issac Morgan, Fla. and Myra 
W. Foster, Phila.; Eley M. Chace, R. I.; Arthur 
Peacock, Kans., $1; Wm. T. Zook, Pa.; Sarah G. 
Woolman, Pa.; Mary K. Masters, Pa.; Wm. M. 
Parker, Pa.; Richard T. Cadbury, Pa., George L. 
Smedley, Phila.; Archibald Crosbie, Ala.; Seth 
Shaw, Agt, O., $22 for N. M. Blackburn, Hannah 
Blackburn, Charles Blackburn, J. K. Blackburn, 
Lucinda Allman, E. L. Cope, Phebe Ellyson, J. H. 
Edgerton, Gulielma Neill, W. M. Hall and Abner 
I. Hall; Justus Robeson, Canada, $1; Nathan 
Pearson, Ind.; Levi Bowles, Ag’t, Kans., $4 for 


Enoch Carter to No. 27 V. 80; John G. Hall 0, 
Wm. B. Moore, Pa.; Mary P. Nicholson, Pa.; Wm, 
Stanton, Ag’t, O, $22 for Asenath Bailey, L. p 
Bailey, D. C. Bundy, Thomas C. Cope, Thomas 
Dewees, Barclay Penrose, Daniel E. Stan 
Henry Stanton, D. H. B. Stanton, Samuel ¢ 
Smith and a Steer; J. A. Holloway, . 
O., $22 for Wm. L. Ashton, Asa Branson, 
Bailey, Thomas H. Conrow, Sarah F. Hollo 
Edwin F. Holloway, Asa G. Holloway, Ma 
Hobson, to No. 13, Vol. 80; Abigail Sears, Geo, 
W. Stratton and Charles Stratton; Ole T. Sawyer, 
Ia., $16 for himself, Sigbjorn T. Rosdale, Olive 
E. Shoyer, Iver Olson, John Knudson, Anm 
T. Tostenson and Malinda Thompson, $4; JaneG, 
Smedley, Pa.; Peter Thomson, G’t’n.; Philena Y, 
Smedley, Pa.; Paschall Worth, Pa.; Annie J. Jong, 
Del.; Henry B. Leeds, agent, N. J., $12 for 
B. Borton, Charles C. Haines, Isaac Powell 
Isaac Lippincott, Lydia H. Lippincott and Mar. 
garetta W. Satterthwaite; Samuel L. Fox, Pa; 
Addison Hutton for Rebecca H. Savery, G’tn: 
Joshua Brantingham, agent, O., $20 for Jonathan 
Brown, Mary H. Brown, Cyrus Brantingham, Alice 
G. Cope, Griffith Dewees, Martha Harris, Lousina 
Harris, Joseph Masters, Hannah P. Oliphant and 
Wm. D. Oliphant; Ezra Stokes and for Samuel §, 
H. Stokes, N. J.; Jay Wilkins, N. J.; Eunice B 
Clark, R. I. 
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NOTICES. 
Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th 8t., Phila— 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-day mornings from 9 A. M. to 1. Pp. w. 


Westtown Boarding School.—School opens 
Third-day, Ninth Month 12th. New pupils should arrive 
before noon or as early in the afternoon as possible, 

Ws. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal, 
Westtown, Pa. 


. The Friends’ Freedmen’s Association neo 
a donation of fifty second hand desks (each seating two 
children) for their Industrial School at Chris 
Virginia, and is willing to pay their freight. ; 

Our Northern schools occasionally buy new desks ad 
are glad to dispose of the old ones, even if a small 
number only is available. 

Will any Friend knowing of such, kindly communicate 
soon with H. P. Morris, 

Olney, Phila, 





MARRIED, on Fifth-day, Sixth Month 22nd, at Friends’ 
Meeting near Eldon, Ohio, JosepH H. Doupna, son of 
Joseph W. and Rogetta H. Doudna, Barnesville, Ohio, and 
Nora E. HARTLEY, daughter of Thomas and Rosella Hart 
ley, Quaker City, Ohio. 





DIED, at her home in Tilbury, Kent Co., Ontario, 
on the second of Eighth Month, 1904, AucustaM. 
MARSHALL, widow of John Marshall and daughter 
of George and Paulina Southwick, aged neatly 
seventy-six years. She was a direct descendant of 
Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, who died in 
banishment from Massachusetts, under the rule of 
Governor Endicott. Though her home, after her 
marriage, was many miles from a meeting or neigh- 
borhood of Friends, she conscientiously upheld 
the principles and practices of the Society as ong 
inally held. She was loved and honored by her 
family and much esteemed by all who knew het, 
and, we believe, has exchanged a life of self-denial 
— for one of peace and abundant fe 
ward. 


——, at the home of her niece, Ruth A. Rock 
well, near Paullina, O’Brien Co., Iowa, on 
thirteenth of Fitth Month, 1905, Lyp1A M. KNOWLES, 
widow of the late Robert Knowles, aged eighty-one 
years, three months and sixteen days; a belo 
member of Paullina Monthly Meeting of Friends 
It may truly be said, ‘‘ They loved her most who 
knew her best,” and that her adorning was “that 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament of4 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of 
of great price.”’ 

——, on Eighth Month 1st, 1905, at her home 
Whittier, lowa, RACHEL E. BAILEy, a member of 
Springville Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa, ® 
the sixty-fourth year of her age, and widow of 
late James Bailey of Whittier, Iowa. 





